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hath not yet eaten of it ; and what man is there that hath 
betrothed a wife, and hath not taken her, let him go and 
return unto his house. And the officers shall speak further 
unto the people, and they shall say, What man is there 
that is fearful and faint-hearted ? Let him go and return 
unto his house, lest his brethren's heart faint as well 
as his heart." 

We see, also, that " the captains of the armies to lead 
the people " are not to be made till the people are actually 
in the field ; so that there would be no military cast or 
profession always burning to go to war. The God of the 
Hebrews, then, is not characteristically a "God of Bat- 
tles." Compared with the gods of the other nations, He is 
a God of Peace. Yet He has been taken for a God of 
Battles, and His name has been invoked in unjust and fan- 
atical wars. — Prof. Goldwin Smith. 



The South Recovering from the Moral Effects 
of the Rebellion. — Few have adequately conceived how 
far her rebellion recoiled upon the social, intellectual and 
moral condition of the South. It operated as a general 
paralysis upon her literary institutions. We are coming 
incidentally to learn its effect in this respect. " Dr. Wad- 
dell, President of the University of Mississippi," says the 
Southern Presbyterian, " is of opinion that there are more 
young persons getting an education in the South than ever 
before. One religious paper had at one time forty adver- 
tisements of schools. They are studying better because 
they know they will have to depend upon their own indi- 
vidual efforts for a living. There are more in proportion 
that are pious, and many are candidates for the ministry. 
Already several have gone as foreign missionaries, and the 
Church been awakened thereby. We think God is about 
to open the people's hearts to give as never before. Pres- 
byteries and churches are adopting the Scripture plan of 
every one giving weekly. The churches also are becoming 
fully organized by the election of deacons, and their activity 
in Christian work is greatly augmented." 



Mars in Aphelion. — We believe that astronomy rep- 
resents the planet Mars as most eccentric in its orbit of all 
the planets, with the exception of Mercury. As Mars, in 
the old Mythology, was the god of war and strife, and 
Mercury the universal mischief-maker, the physical fact 
referred to would seem to have almost a typical signifi- 
cance. The " eccentricity " of the orbit of Mars is such 
that when in its aphelion, it is some twenty-six millions of 
miles farther from the sun than when in its perihelion, or 
at its nearest point. Sometimes it is no more than thirty- 
fiye millions of miles from the earth, while at other times it 
is not less than two hundred and twenty-five millions. A 
kind of wandering, straggling fellow, is this Mars, appear- 
ing sometimes as if he scarcely knew his own mind, what 
he is after or whither he wants to go. If for once we might 
identify the planet and the god, and attribute to them, as 
ancient faith once did, the supervision of warlike matters in 
this world, we should say that just at this moment, to speak 
astronomically, they are at the aphelion point, or. mytho- 
logically, that Minerva has once more gained the upper 
hand, and under the stone she casts, the god lies sprawling. 

The exhibitions of human soldiership just now are cer- 
tainly not of the most resplendent sort. A little sputter of 
war breaks out, now and then, in South America. Ever 
and anon we read of a small sized Cretan skirmish. The 
Cuban patriots are burning, some powder, and making some 
noise, but with very insignificant results otherwise. Mean- 
while the grandiloquent "Eastern Question," as between 



'Greece and Turkey, dies out in mere scolding, threatening, 
and make-believe reconciliation. Mars is manifestly not 
the planet now in the ascendant, certainly not the god most 
heard in the Olympian councils. Mortals and terrene people 
will not break their hearts at this state of affairs. The 
earth swings on its way not much caring whether the fiery- 
red little planet is in the aphelion or the perihelion, while 
mortal men may see reason to rejoice in the humiliations 
of the strutting deity. 

War is unquestionably always in some one a great blun- 
der and a great crime. Of course it is ever a question that 
has to be submitted to the arbitration of history who is the 
blunderer and who is the criminal. Often the parties to it 
may share the blame between them. But a blunder and a 
crime it always is, in its human aspect. Viewed as per- 
mitted or used in Divine Providence, it is one of the most 
terrible of punishments for human sin. We believe that, in 
this day, the greatest of the generals would bo first and 
chief to rejoice if every sword were to become a plowshare, 
and every spear a pruning hook. 

The aspect of affairs in the world at this moment would 
seem to indicate that the nations are tired of war, and even 
their rulers disposed to consult " the things that make for 
peace." When some question arises like one still pending 
between England and America, or the one just now dis- 
posed of between Greece and Turkey, there is seen among 
the rulers and diplomats much more of a genuine wish to 
adjust matters without war than was at least once the case. 
Even if we must take the lowest view of the motives prompt- 
ing this, and suppose that the reason is that those who guide 
the politics of the world have become satisfied that the 
great game of war is too much a doubtful chance, with a 
stake too precious, even this is something. 

The world was long in learning even so much as this. 
Until very recent times, it was supposed that no squabble 
of nations could ever be honorably settled without blood, 
and that the growth and supremacy of any one nation must 
always be at the expense of some other. It is a great point 
gained, that the ruinous fallacy is at last exposed, and that 
it -is found there are better means of national advancement 
than war and conquest. We will hope, too, that there are 
nobler motives ; that in the latest great wars both in the 
New World and the Old, a conclusive reason has been seen 
and admitted why political questions should always be set- 
tled by political means, and that war is henceforth to be 
accounted an evil to all parties, and equally to be shunned 
by all. When that day really comes, the function of the 
soldier will be ended, and Mars may hang up his shield. — 
Ghr. Freeman, Chicago. 



A CONTRAST. 

It is cheering to see in our secular papers, occasionally 
impressive articles in favor of a new mode of pacifying the 
world. The following article is an editorial in the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, written in the spirit of true states- 
manship. It was published during the siege of Sebasto- 
pol: — 

" It is a singular fact, and one worthy the attention of 
statesmen, that in no species of labor that men engage in, is 
the expense so great in proportion to the work accomplished 
as in war, while in none is so much labor performed so 
cheaply as by some of the missionary circuit riders in the 
backwoods, or in a savage country. Every one of the 
250,000 soldiers around Sebastopol has cost on an aver- 
age far more to Prance and England than, a missionary 
would have done in any part of the globe, and 200,000 



